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ABSTRACT 

In the spring of 1969, questionnaires %iere sent to a 
random sanple of all 1969 seniors at the state University of New York 
at Buffalo to gather information of student attitudes concerning 
civil rights, Vietnam, poverty, selective service, and East-West 
differences, .of the 106 men and 90 women that responded to the 
questionnaire, a majority of students reported there had been a 
change in their thinking on the issue of civil rights since their 
college experience, especially in the areas of increased awareness, 
increased knowledge, or greater concern regarding this problem. A 
majority of students indicated that their attitude regarding the way 
in Vietnam had changed since they entered college, with 75X stating 
unequivocally that they were against U.S. involvement in Vietnam and 
that we should withd^-aw our troops. The problem of poverty seemed to 
be more of an enigma ^ ■> students than the problems of civil rights or 
Vietnam; there were fewer specific positions taken and fewer 
solutions proposed than for either of the 2 previous questions. More 
than twice as many students said that they had changed their thoughts 
on the issue of selective service, with 7«lX against the draft as it 
existed at that time or beginning to question its advisability. A 
sizeable number of students indicated that their views on the issue 
of East-West differences had changed during their college years, and 
most students spoke specifically of Russia and the united states in 
their responses, rather than in the more vague terms of East and 
west. . (HS) 
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SENIOR ATTITUDES ON CURRENT ISSUES 



ABSTRACT 



In the Spring of 1969 » questionnaires were sent to a random sample 
of all those who were 1965 SUirfAB Freshioen and all those uho were 1969 
SUNYAB graduating Seniors to gather data for the 1969 Senior Survey^ 
Those x^ho returned the questionnaires (106 i!ien, 90 vromen) represented 
30% of the sample and 8% of the specified population. 

Following are the more salient results of a classification of _ 
free^response attitudes on Civil Rights, Vietnam, Poverty, Selective 
Service, and East-West Differences from the Survey* 

A majority of students (57 men, 49 women) reported there had been 
a change In their thinking on the issue of civil rights, compared with 
31 men and 33 women - the largest number indicating "no change" on any 
of the five issues - who said there had been no change* A considerable 
number of students mentioned that one change for them had been increased 
awareness, increased knowledge, or greater concern regarding this 
problem* The largest group .of students (46 nen, 40 women) maintained 
that they were "for civil rights" with virtually no qualification* 
Some (6 men^ 3 woman) frankly admitted that they were unsympathetic to 
the civil rights movement; that they had become pa*:t of the "white back- 
lash" in response to the demands of some minority groiq)s* A number 
of students (6 men, 4 women) said that they had changed from a belief in 
non-violence to a belief in militancy or were now "radical" regarding the 
accomplishment of civil rights objectives* On the other hand, twice 
that number (15 nan, 6 women) commented that they were disturbed by or 
afraid of the use of force by activists* • . 

A majority of students (66 men, 66 vrom^n - the largest number 
indicating "change" on any of the five issues) indicated that their 
attitude regarding the War in Vietnam had changed since they entered 
college; less than a third of that number (19 men, 18 women) said that 
their attitude had not changed* Perhaps reflecting girls' traditional 
isolation from military matters, 19 jaen but 35 women mentioned that they 
were more aware, more concerned, or more knoxfledgeable on the issue than 
they had been before college; 16 men and 19 women admitted that before 
starting college they were unaware of the problem or had no opinion on 
it* A total of 139 students (75Z of those responding to this question) 
started unequivocally that they were against U*S* involvement in Vietnam 
and that we should withdraw our troops* On the other hand, 17 students 
(9% of those responding) supported United States* presence in Vietnam* 

Nearly twice as many students (4$ men, 44 women) reported that 
their thinking on the issue of poverty had gone through changes since 
starting college as indicated that it had not (28 men, 23 women)* 
Although a sizable number of students (20 men, 14 women) mentioned that 
they had previously been unaware or unconcerned about the problem, even 
more, and especially - --tau (22 men*, 37 women), said that th^y had increased 



their knowledge or understanding of the causes and dynanlcs of the problm 
of poverty since starting college* The problem of poverty seeiaed to be 
more of an enigma to students than the problems of civil rights or Vietnam; 
there were fewer specific positions taken and fev/er solutions proposed 
than for either of the two previous questions » The greatest number of 
students (54 men, 40 women) suggested simply that they had become quite 
concerned about the problem and that "something must be done." A larger 
nuaber (11 men, 14 women) than all those proposing specific solutions 
expressed dissatisfaction v±th present programs to aid the poor (notably 
welfare) 9 which seened to them to be overrun with problems and, in their 
opinion, were often more detrimental than beneficial. 

More than twice as many students (42 men, 44 women) said they had 
changed their thoughts on the issue of selective service while in 
college as said they had not (24 men, 18 wonen). A total of 131 students 
(74% of those responding to this question) were against the draft, at 
least in the form in which it existed at the time of the survey, or were 
beginning to question its advisability. Conversely, 16 men and 12 women 
(12% of those responding) commented in favor of the selective service. 

A sizable nunber of students (41 men, 40 women) indicated that 
their views on the issue of East«-West differences had changed during their 
college years, while less than half that number (24 men, 13 women) said 
they had experienced no change. Many students spc\e specifically of 
Russia and the United States In their responses, rather than in the more 
vague terms East and West; it appeared that many students felt the terms 
were, for all practical purposes, synonymous. Also, most of the students 
who indicated there had been a change in their attitude expressed feelings 
more modarate and more tolerant than the "America is always right" view 
that some students claimed, they had been taught in high school. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In March, 1970, the office of University Research published the 
1969 Senior Survey as part of the continuing Biography of a Class^ project. 
The Senior Survey yas a profile of 1969 SUNYAB Seniors: their perceptions 
of the college experiance, their perceptions of how that experi ace changed 
their lives, and their expectations for the futuie. The data was gathered 
from questions using pricarily nultiple-choice items; one page of the 
questionnaire, however, encouraged the students to express themselves 
freely in their ovtq words on five areais of concern: Civil Rights, the 
Vietnam War, Poverty, the Selective Service, and East-West Differences. • 
The students were specifically ssked what changes, if 5iny, had occurred in 
their feelings on these issues during the years they spent at college. 
Many ccmmented not only on their attitudinal changes but also on the 
problems themselves. These responses were classified, and this report 
presents the more interesting findings of an analysis of that classification. 

METHODOLOGY 

Students who were designated to be subjects for the original Survey 
were all those who were SUNYAB Freshmen in 1965 (and would ''normally" have 
graduated ±n 1969) and all those who were in fact graduating from SUNYAB 
in 1969 (including those- who were not 1965 SUNYAB Freshmen). A random 
sample of these groups was selected, and those who ultimately completed 



Completed publications of the Biog^raphy of a Class project, including 
the 1969 Senior Survey^ are available at the University Research office • 



and returned the questionn^res (106 men, 90 woiren) represented 30% of 
the sample and 6% of the originally specified total population. 

In the free response questions, students vzere asked to "Briefly 
describe changes in your attitudes that have occurred in your college years" 
on the five areas of concern. The students responded in a number of ways, 
stating simply either "change" or •'no change," outlining previous and 
current attitudes and the agents of change, or merely giving their current 
feelings on the subject, ignoring the question of change. 

The responses were coded on an empirical basis, using the responses 
to determine the categories. Categories were distinct for each topic, 
although similar responses occurred in different topics. Each response 
was classified on three bases: first, if there was an indication that a 
change had or had not occurred; next, if there was an indication that the 
respondent had increased his knowledge or avrareness of the issue; and 
finally, according to any position the respondent previously or currently 
held. For each comment of different substance made by a student, one 
response was. tallied in each applicable category. One student could be 
represented in more than one category, but he could not be in any one 
category more than once. Categories were renamed and rearranged during 
classification to assure the most accurate and economical classification. 
After any changes were made, previously categorized responses were checked 
to assure the accuracy of their placement. It should be stressed, however, 
that all placement was ultimately the subjective judgement of the author. 

questions are discussed in the order they appeared in the question- 
naire. Unless othend.se noted, numbers of students were split evenly 
between men and women. Since all information was volunteered, the number 
of students in p.^.ch category should be considered as the minimum number 
holding that particular view. 
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Civil Pdghts 

A majonUy oi 6tadmt& (57 men, 49 women) KepoUed thoAz had been a. 
cliange. hi thoAX thMibing on tkz c1\jU. UglvU l&^az duAing thzAJi cjoVLzgz 
tj(L<m, comp(VLe.d >MUh 31 n&n md S3 i-jomen who &ald tkoAz had been no c/uinge. 
A conAZddMoblz nmbo/i oi Aiude.nt& {28 men, 34 women) mentioned that one 
diangt ^ok thm had been oicAeoied otvo^ene^A, lncA.Qxu>zd fmowledgz, ok 
gKzatzA concQJm KiiQa/iding thz pnoblosn o^ civil nlghU, Some (13 men, 
11 women) indicated that before college they were unaware of the problem 
or had no opinion on it. 

Perhaps supporting the contention that girls have a more sheltered 
upbringing than boys, 14 TOinen but only one nan said that they had never 
had contact with ninorities, prejudice, or civil rights activists before 
entering college. Ten women also reported that their previously sympathetic 
but untested attitude toward civil rights was now supported by knowledge 
and facts; their theoretical position now had a basis in experience. 

The coHplete range of sympathies to the civil rights novement lay 
within both categories of "change" and "no change." Tho. la^QUt Qfwap OjJ 
6tadznU [46 men, 40 women) rmlntoA-ntd tixat tiitu "^o/t tivU. Aj.ght&" 
V)Uh vUtuaUy no quaUUcaUon. An additional 6 man and 11 women noted 
that their previously sympathetic feelings for the civil rights movement 
had intensified since they left high school, A few students (2 men, 3 
women) admitted that although they now fully believe in equality, they had 
once been bigoted; a few others (1 man, 3 women) professed a groining aware- 
ness that their previously-held, middle-class -liberal position was 
inadequate. A nmbsA oi itudcnti {6 men, 4 (wmen) ^aZd that thay had 
choiig&d ^/wm a bOlzi -cn non-violmct to a boJUzi In mUAJjcmaj ok imqaz now 
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"radical" KQQOAduiQ thz attomptUhnznt oi UvU fUghti ofa/ectcuw. On 
the. othoA hand, twicz that nmbsA (15 men, 6 mmon) cjoimznteJ. that thoy 
wcAs. dl&tuAbzd by oi a^mCd tkz oje ion.cz by actlvlit!,, 

A number of students (13 nen, 9 women) said they were "for civil 
rights," but vrith certain reservations: that there should be no "over- 
equality" or "reverse discrimination," that "soiae minority groups want too 
much too" fast," or that "equal rights must be earned." Some [6 mzn, 
3 women) ifiatikly admUtzd that tlizy wzftz msympatiietic. to thz <Uv^ Ughti, 
movmenti^tliat thzy had become poAt ojj tliz "wkitz hadiloih" in nupon&z to 
thz dmand& -4ome minority gnoupA, 

Eight men and three women made no conment, 

Vietnam 

A majoHtty 0(( AtudzyvU, [66 mzn, 66 voomzn) indlcjatzd .that thzlfi attitadz 
AzgoAdbiQ thz WoA U UeAyiom had diangzd ilncz tlizy sntczd coUzgz; Zz66 
than a tkUid oi that nmbnA {^9 mzn, H women) sold tlidt. theJA attitadz 
had not diangzd, PzfLhap6 nz^zcting glfili ' tAadUionaZ l!>olation ^Aom 
nUZltaJiy matteu, 19 mzn but 35 womzn mzntionzd that thzy lOZAZ mon olwlz 
moKz conceAnzd, on. monz fznoioZzd^zabZz on thz Umz tlian thzy had bzzn 
bz^onz coltzgz; 16 mzn and 19 women admittzd that bzionz AtMting zoZUgz 
thzy wzfLZ unaware o^ t!iz pnobim oa had no opinion on Xt» 

A txjtal oo T39 -s^xdenti (75§ oi thoAZ nz6pondlng to tkU qazitlon) 
itatzd imoaiU^ocalty that thzy Mznz agoAMt U,S, involvzmznt in Vi&tnm, 
Of this group, the largest number (35 men, 30 women) indicated simply 
that they were against the United States'. Involvement in Vietnam, that it •. ; 

was either itmoral or unwise/ and that we shouln withdraw our troops as ^ 
quickly as possible. The second largest number of students among those 
against the War (27 men, 18 women) stated that they had originally felt 
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that U.S, involvement in Vietnam was necessary, but were now against it. 
Some students (13 men, 7 women) mentioned that their feelings against the 
War had intensified while at college; they were more strongly against the 
War than ever. A fe^ others (3 men, 5 women) maintained that they were 
agninst any and all war and that the U.S. should unilaterally withdraw-? from 
Vietnam. 

Beyond the 139 students positively against the War, 4 men and 6 women 
suggested that they were beginning to doubt the necessity of U.S. involve- 
ment there. Another 3 men agreed that the United States should get out of 
Vietnam, but stipulated that the withdrawal should be in dignity vzith an | 
honorable truce. 

A number of students (6 men, 13 wmen) stated that they ncm doubt our 
government's credibility as a result of the War, while a few (5 men, 6- 
women) mentioned that they could no longer bplieve that America was alx^ays 
right, as they were led to think in high school. 

On tkd othoAhand^ 17 6tuidmt!> {9^ oi tfio^ie ^uponding) ^appoHtdd 
Unacted S^ate6' p^Wcnce in l/-te;Cnam. of these 17, some (5 men, 1 x^oman) 
simply stressed that the War was necessary to stop communism and terrorism. 
A fev7 others (2 men, 3 women) added that thqr didn't like war of any kind, 
but agreed that sometimes it was necessary, as in Vietnam. A smalt number 
(4 men, 2 women) stated that they basically supported U.S. involvement 
there, but disagreed with our present policies or methods. Beyond the 17 
students supporting our presence there were two students who felt that 
whether the War was right or wrong, we must support our men who arc 
fighting there. 

Eight men and 3 women made no comment, and two women asserted that 
they didn't know what their attitude was. 



Poverty 

HcMZy tif}l\ OA want/ UuddMte, [46 men, 44 women) ^zpo/vtdd tlxat thcAA 
tkinUng on thz Umz oi povoAty had gone tlViough changu 6ince. 6t^n.UnQ 
ccUegz a* indicated tlxaZ U had not {2S men, 23 u.'omen). 

AUhough a hlzahlz nmbcA oi 4>tudavU (20 men, 1.4 women) mzntionzd 
tixat thzy had puv^uAly been umca/LZ ok mconcoAnzd about tliz p/iobtm, 
even mo/ie, and upzciaZiu luomen (22 men, 37 toomcn), ^^Ud -that ;t/te(/ had 
mcA.2xiizd thzifL knowtzdgz on. mdviAtandJinQ oi tixz caw^u and dynamiu o^ 
titz pfiobZem o{ povznty Uncz itoHting co££egc. 

Thz pfLOblm o^ povoAty 6zmzd to bz moKC 0(5 an zn^m to 6tudavtA than 
thz pn.oblm4> 0^ civU fU^hM oK Uztnamj thz^z we^e ^cweA ipzci^ic 
pohUiom, takzn and imoA aoIivUom pnopo6zd tlian ion. (UthoA oi tliz tioo 
pfLZv<x,uA qu<>Ation6, Thz gn.zatzit nmbzA Oj{ Uudznti {54 man, 40 women) 
6uggzi>tzd 6<mply that tlizy had become quUz conczfinzd about thz p^o6£cw and 
that "iomoMUng mu&t bo, donz," Another nine students said that they were 
nore concejrned than ever about the problem, although they had been aware 
of it for quite a while, l^ile small numbers of students did suggest 
specific solutions - better education (6 nen, 5 wocjen), guaranteed annual 
lncone(3 nen, 1 woman), negative incone tax (2 men), population control 
(2 women) - six students admitted that they didn't know how to combat the 
problem. A ZaAgzfL numbzA {11 mzn, 14 (Wmen) than aH thoiz tiko pnopoAzd 
4pecc^c 4>olution^ cxpnu^zd di64>atl& faction loUh pnziznt pnagAoM to 
aid thz paofi {notably wzl{fljiz], wlUch izzmzd to tlim to bz oveAAun wUh 
pn.obZm6 and o^tm mnz datAmzntaZ than bznzilcAxUL. 

Some students (11 men, 8 women) asserted that there was no excuse for ' 
poverty In this country. 1*ether they meant that such an affluent society 
should adequately support the poor or that anyone in this opportunity-rich 
society should be able to succeed if he tries was not alvays clear, but it 



appeared that the foraer cleaning was usually ioplied. In a less vague 
but siill general way, eight students asserted that poverty was a reflection 
of the structure of society, not of individual inadequacy. Oa the other 
hand, thre-i women felt that the problem was individual inadequacy; that 
the poor "must help themselves," 

Indicating, perhaps, a frustration with some current govemcent programs 
15 men and 11 women expressed a lack of sympathy for those poor who were 
able to work but instead took advantage of poverty programs. "Hard work 
eliminates poverty," one student said, "No one's giving me anytbicg." 

A niaaber of students (12 men, 7 women) said that the problem of 
poverty should be given a higher national priority, especially over military 
spending. A few (2 men, l>. women) mentioned that they were actively im-olved 
in the comr.unity helping the poor, and eight others said they would .like 
to be or had plans to be more involved personally. 

Two men and five women said they were unav7arc of or unconcerned about 
the problem, and 8 men and 9 women nade no comment. 

Selective Service 

UoKd tiim Mica, ai many itudznti {42 men, 44 vx>mn) iald Hictj had 
choifig&d tkcAA tltoughtA on thu lisuc oi 6(>ZzcUvc icAvicc whUe, in coUdge, 
M iald tliZij had not {24 man, 18 women), a number of students (18 men, 
19 women) mentioned that before college they had given no thought to the 
selective service, but 15 men and 12 women asserted that they were now 
directly involved with it, while 10 men and 9 women said they were now 
aware of the problem or had Increased knowledge about it. 

A total o{ 151 itudzntA {14% oi thoiz fi(Upon&ing to thU quUtian] 

u)2Az aQOAMt thz dM^t, at ZeoAt in the. ^om in which it zxistzd at the 
2 

tisnz oi tha iivwty , on. wcac beQin^ibig to question it6 advUabitUy, 

Ihe survey was made before the current draft lottery went Into effect. • 



Of this group of 131 students, the largest number (34 men, 25 women) main- 
tained that they were against the draft as it then existed; they did not 
necessarily disagree with conscription in priucifle, but felt that it was 
Rrosjsly unfair in its operation and should be modified. A nearly equal 
number (34 men, 19 women) stressed that they were against conscription in 
any form - that the draft should not exist. Of the two above groups 
expressing dissatisfaction with the draft, 10 men and 12 women said that " 
they had previously been in favor of or at least compliant with the draft 
system. In addition to the two groups specified above, 7 men and 3 wonen 
professed that they were more against the selective service system than 
ever; they had been against it when they entered college and th.;ir feelings 
had intensified v?hile they were here. A few students (4 men, 5 women) 
reported that they were for the first tine questioning the system or had 
mixed feelings about it; no longer were they convinced of its necessity 
to exist Of operate as it had been. 

ConMQMoZy, H men and 12 womcK {?25 o(J tlwAZ ^tiponding) cotmznt&d 
-ot ^avofL 0^ tliQ. AeZzUivz 4£/it%cc - that it was necessary, that it was the 
best possible alternative, that- it was one's duty for his country, or that 
it was "the price to pay for freedom." 

A preponderance of women (4 men, 10 vromen) maintained that the draft 
undermined a man's security, putting his future in limbo for eight years 
while he was eligible for the draft. Sone said that men (and their wives) 
couldn't plan for the future because of it; others claimed that it 
"ruined lives." Seven women said that girls should also be draf table; 
that everyone should serve "in some capacity." 

A number of students (8 men, 7 tromen) suggested a change to the 
lottery method of selection, others (7 men, 5 women) felt that a volunteer 
amy would be the only fair alternative, while 2 men and 3 women said that 
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either system vrouid be better than the selection methods then in xise» On 
the other hand, nine students said that they would be afraid of a volunteer 
professional army or stated that they doubted it could work* Reflecting 
the more immediate concerns of graduating seniors, six students stated 
emphatically that graduate students should be deferred from military 
service as well as undei^raduates , some rationalizing that many other 
segments of the population did not "have as much to lose" as those, like 
themselves, vho were just entering graduate school. Another group (3 men, 
9 women) felt that the Vietnam War was the root of the problem; with the 
end of the War would come the end of the draft, or at least the end of 
draft protest* 

Four men noted that th«y had already served in the armed forces and 
did not feel threatened or concerned about the draft. A few (1 man, 3 women) 
said they didn't know how they felt, and 20 students made no comment. 

East - West Differences 

A iizabZa numb<iA. ojj &tud(tnt& {41 mm, 40 womzn) indicated tluvt ih<UA. 
\}lm& on. tkz J^mz oi Ea&t - iiJut cUu<^(^nceA had changed duAing tkoJUi 
coUegz yzau, t«fu£e lui tlwn hali Jtimt nmbcji {24 nen, 73 women) 6aid 
thdJj had expcyuotced no change. A few (3 men, 6 women) noted that they had 
previously been unaware of the issue, while 20 men and 26 women mentioned 
that they had become more aware of the problem or had a better understanding 
of the world or of Eastern thought since beginning college. Twelve students 
admitted that they were still uninformed or apathetic on the issue. 

Many Atudenti 6pok& &pzelilcaUjj oi Row^a and the UnUed States in 
thzln. fi^ponAU, natlieA ^lan in the, mofiz vaguz tzMm EoAt and CJe^t; it 
appzaAcid that manij itud<int& i<tZt thz tznm wc/ie, ion aZl pnacUcal pwvpoJbZA, 
AynomflnouA, Also, m6t oi thff. stud^nn who IndicaUd that th<iAZ had hzzn a 
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changz In tiiiUA attitude exp^w^ed izzting6 wnz modcAatz and moHz toZeAant 
than thz "Amcyuca -c6 a£Lmj6 nJiqM^ vim that 6omt 6tudznt6 cZa/jrzd tkzy 
had been taught in high school. Some (14 men, 7 vTomen) professed that they 
now felt that both sides (East and West, or Russia and the United States) 
were quite similar, with both exhibiting good and bad qualities. Ten 
pther students nore specifically mentioned that they now realized that the 
United States (or democracy, or capitalism) was not always good, right, 
and altruistic; that we were essentially power^seeking, too. On the other 
side of the coin, 6 men and 4 women now felt that Russia (or communism) 
was not always evil, wrong, or demonic; it no longer seemed, to them, so 
much of a threat. Reacting even more strongly, seven students (2 men, 
5 women) stated that they had become either isolationist or pro-East. 

Taking the position that there are differences between East and VJest, 
five women optimistically asserted that people ever3rwhere had the same 
basic needs, that we (Eastern and Western peoples) might be closer than we 
believe, and that our differences can be overcome. Fran a slightly different 
position, 11 men and 5 women stressed that people were the same everywhere 
and that there were no real differences between them; the problem was 
primarily with leaders on both sides who perpetuated the alleged differ- 
ences, often for their own advantage. Some students (13 men, 3 women) 
commented simply that they were opposed to the cold war and that both sides 
should practice peace and understanding. A small number (7 men, 4 women) 
stated that they were confident that there would be ^ rational solution to 
our differences, given sufficient time. 

Other students took a more pessimistic view. Eighteen students felt 
that the large differences between East and West were a very profound and 
complex problem for which there would be no quick resolution. A smaller 
number (4 men, 1 woman) agreed that there would be no quick resolution to 



our large differences simply because conmunists were so depraved and 
intractable. A few students (4 men, 1 woman) admitted that they were 
frankly afraid of communism and/or a possible war. Another small group 
(4 men, 3 women) felt that while Russia was less of a threat than before. 
Red China was much more of one. A few students (2 men, 1 woman) maintained 
that the differences which existed were differences between independent 
nations and were not ideological differences at all. 
Fifteen men and 28 women made no comment. 
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